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MEANINGFUL BEHAVIOR IN HYPNOSIS 
By Curt Rosenow, University of Kansas 


Broadly speaking, the stream of present-day psychology 
flows along two channels, traditional academic psychology and 
medical psychology. The academic psychologist recognizes, or 
should recognize, that his basic concepts must be adequate for 
the description and explanation of all the facts, normal as well 
as abnormal. The logical position of the medical man is the 
same. Accordingly we find each of the contending parties 
claiming the entire field. On the one hand, medical psychology 
rejects the basic concepts of academic psychology as inadequate 
and sterile; the academician, on the other hand, brands the 
fundamental ideas of mental medicine as obscure, illogical and 
unscientific. In the present article I do not wish to become in- 
volved in this controversy. None, except possibly some acad- 
emicians, seriously questions the immense importance and sig- 
nificance of the medical contribution. On the other hand, I 
must confess to that infirmity of small minds, the love of con- 
sistency and clearness of thought. Unconscious or subconscious 
knowledge, unconscious desire, repression, dissociation—some- 
where behind these labels there are facts of profound signifi- 
cance. The facts themselves are neither logical nor illogical, 
neither clear nor obscure, neither consistent nor inconsistent 
with other facts—they are. But the clearness and consistency 
of our description is the measure of the intellectual control 
which we have over the facts. In the present article I shall try 
to make a contribution toward the problem of gaining intellec- 
tual control over the facts which medical psychology has 
brought to our attention. 

The facts with which I shall deal are the facts of hypnosis. 
The basic descriptive and explanatory concepts which I shall 
utilize were presented by me in two previous papers.! In order 
to facilitate that utilization, it will be convenient to refer 
briefly to some of the ideas expressed in them. In these articles 
I did not offer a new solution of the old conventional problems. 
I stated a new problem. In all of academic psychology meaning 
is very troublesome. The objectivist relegates it to the limbo 
of ‘subjective’ fact and does not deal with it at all except per- 
haps to speculate about its ‘objective’ correlates. The dualist 
who follows the prevailing fashion of dealing with facts of be- 


*Accepted for publication April 11, 1927. 
1Curt Rosenow, Behavior and conscious behavior, Psychol. Rev., 30, 1923, 192-216; 
The problem of meaning in behaviorism, this JOURNAL, 36, 1925, 233-248. 
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havior and with facts of consciousness, explicitly recognizes 
meaning as an attribute of mental processes, or as an elementary 
mental process, an imageless thought, an Aufgabe, or the like. 
There has been some discussion of what meaning 7s. There has 
been some discussion of the meaning of meaning. The purposiv- 
ists have preached that our descriptions of mental processes 
are vitiated by a neglect of the purposive aspect of mental life. 
Meantime there are countless human activities which undoubt- 
edly mean something, but the meaning of which is unknown. 
In many of these cases the meaning is unknown even to the 
actor. But so far as I know, no academic psychologist has en- 
visaged that state of affairs as a psychological problem. In the 
articles referred to above, I have called attention to that prob- 
lem. I have discussed a psychology which sees its major prob- 
lem to be the discovery of the meaning of activities in cases where 
that meaning 1s unknown. Furthermore, I have endeavored to 
point to the path which he who is interested in the solution of 
such problems should follow. 

So far as psychology is concerned, that path has been oblit- 
erated by the fact that psychologists have taken for their point 
of departure positions which are essentially metaphysical po- 
sitions. In many cases that is due to lack of familiarity with, 
or lack of understanding of, the history of philosophic thought. 
In few cases have these fundamental positions been chosen 
with adequate appreciation of their logical implications. In 
any case the result is that the technical terms of psychology 
(and behaviorism) are saturated with metaphysics. To escape 
from these metaphysical difficulties which, it seems to me, are 
irrelevant to the genuine problems of psychology, I fall back 
upon ordinary language, taking care to limit the connotations 
and denotations of a few terms in such a way as not to become 
involved in the conventional puzzles and contradictions. The 
next seven paragraphs are devoted to this task. 


The idea of an incomplete act has reference of some kind to what the 
act would be, or would have been, were it to be completed, or had it been 
completed. The psychologist who speaks, glibly enough, about nascent or 
covert activity or about implicit behavior is urged to take note of this 
simple, obvious fact. Thus if I start to look at X but change my mind, 
the psychologist may, if he chooses, describe this event as ‘nothing but’ 
an eye-movement. But he should make it clear to himself (and to others) 
that the eye-movement has reference of some kind to looking-at-X even 
though, as a matter of fact, I did not look at X. Failure to do so will leave 
him without defense against the charge that he pretends to be able to under- 
stand nothing but muscle twitches. For it is impossible to believe that the 
behaviorist is as stupid as he pretends to be. 

I use the verb ‘to mean’ as a general term designating a very large num- 
ber of specific activities, just as the word locomotion is used to designate 
swimming, walking, running, etc. Just as nothing is added to the de- 
scription of swimming by saying that the organism is locomoting, so nothing 
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is added to an adequate description of the activity of planning the next 
move at chess by saying that it is a meaningful activity. Just as an in- 
dividual is locomoting only while he is swimming, walking, or running, 
so the individual means (e.g. to answer the door bell) only while he is acting. 
Up to this point in the argument this use of the verb ‘to mean’ is taken 
from ordinary usage without modification or addition. I recognize of 
course that the word is in current use in other ways as well, but in order 
to secure clarity of thought I limit my use of the term as indicated above. 
The reader who cares to make the effort necessary to the understanding 
of this position must do the same. There are many synonyms such as in- 
dicate, imply, signify, denote, connote, etc., which make the procedure 
quite feasible. It is easy to say that the east wind signifies rain in order to 
avoid the ridiculous implication that a phenomenological entity, the east 
wind, is engaged in a meaningful activity. 

The question ‘‘What does a given specific act mean?” is to be answered 
on the basis of relevant evidence. Thus, if the first man at bat makes 
what looks like a base hit and runs toward first base, the evidence supports 
the view that he is trying to get to first base before the ball. Of course 
that may be a mistake in any given instance. There are dishonest players. 
I assert merely that itis psychologically possible for human beings to mean 
to do things and that it is possible sometimes to secure evidence which 
enables us to state with considerable certitude what an act means or has 
meant. A psychology which makes it impossible to ask and answer 
questions of this character bears witness to its own sterility. On the other 
hand there is to be no a priori assumption that all living activity or all 
human activity is meaningful. What does an oyster mean when it opens 
its shell? Is the growth of the fingernails an activity of the living organism 
and, if so, what does it mean? In the absence of relevant evidence, we 
can dispense with cheap and easy generalizations which answer such ques- 
tions. We do not know what, if anything, such activities mean—and that 
is the only honest answer which is possible at the present time. 

With reference to nouns in common use, such as experience, knowledge, 
awareness, and the like, I note that ordinary speech frequently uses these 
nouns merely as convenient substitutes for the corresponding verbs which 
denote activities such as experiencing, knowing, and the like. Indeed 
common sense has no more difficulty with these terms than the physicist 
has with the word motion. But during the history of thought a distinction 
has arisen between the activity of experiencing and that which is experi- 
enced. Since the distinction has been made, the nouns have become some- 
what ambiguous. In that state of affairs, the least that can be demanded 
of the psychologist is that he avoid this ambiguity in some way. Instead 
of that psychologists have achieved the following logical atrocity. Be- 
ginning with the distinction between the activity of experiencing and the 
phenomenon experienced, they have ‘discovered’ that the experienced 
phenomenon is itself a mental process. Accordingly we have our choice 
of two alternatives. In a concrete case where, e.g. an apple is seen, either 
the apple or the seeing-of-the-apple is the experienced phenomenon. In 
the latter case the distinction with which we started has somehow dis- 
appeared. In the other case we have one mental process, viz. the activity 
of seeing, somehow related to another mental process, viz. the seen apple. 
Here the distinction with which we started has been preserved at the 
expense of intelligibility. In order to avoid puzzles of that kind, in order 
to avoid ambiguity, I shall confine myself to the use of the verbs such as 
experiencing, knowing, etc., and when I do use the nouns it will be as a 
convenient substitute in order to secure ease of diction. Anyone who is 
interested in the problem of ultimate reality must face these problems 
which I am attempting to avoid, but, as I see it, that is not the task of the 
psychologist. It is legitimate to orient oneself toward the modern science 
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of physics, but that orientation will prove a very easy matter if neither the 
Davee nor the psychologist insist on attacking the problem of ultimate 
reality. 

In common with all biological science, I envisage an organism reacting 
to an environment. In common with these sciences, in describing the vari- 
ous relations of an organism to its environment, I describe facts and con- 
ditions not dependent in any way upon the meaningful activities of the 
particular organism in which I happen to be interested. Thus the presence 
of a stick of dynamite with a lighted fuse attached is important especially 
in the absence of any meaningful reaction to it on the part of the particular 
organism I happen to be observing. In the same way, I describe intraor- 
ganic facts and activities the meaning of which, if any, is unknown to me. 
Thus the development of a cancerous growth may be of importance and 
may need to be described. In addition, I ask, ‘‘What, if anything, do the 
activities of this organism mean?” and, so far as the evidence permits, I 
attempt to answer the question. It is possible to omit all reference to the 
meaningful activity of the organism, but description of this sort would be 
excessively cumbersome and, as a matter of fact, is never attempted in the 
case of highly developed organisms. Instead the objectivist uses such 
language as will serve his purpose, declaring that he uses that language 
in an ‘objective’sense only. He may speak of a dog running after a rabbit, 
but he means to convey merely that the dog is running in the same direction 
as the rabbit. Such procedure is legitimate enough provided it is a genuine 
problem whether that particular dog isrunning after that particular rabbit, 
but if it is held that it is theoretically impossible for dogs to run after 
rabbits and that that popular illusion must be replaced by ‘objective’ de- 
scription, we are dealing with a crude, antiquated form of metaphysics 
and may leave the amateur metaphysician to his not very intellectual 
devices. Every useful purpose served by the distinction between the ob- 
jective and the subjective can be attained by substituting the distinction 
between the given and the problematic. By the term ‘given’ I mean that 
which I believe to be true, that which I can support by strong evidence, 
and that which I wish my reader to take for granted. The investigator 
who is dealing with a genuine problem and who has described his data 
in such a fashion need not bother with the distinction between the objective 
and the subjective. 

Thus far we have not gone beyond the confines of ordinary language. 
We have limited a few terms, but we have not extended their significance 
beyond accepted usage. We enter now upon more questionable ground. 
I leave it an open question whether I use the verb ‘to mean’ as a synonym 
for the word ‘purpose,’ and I do not care to embark, in the present article, 
upon an exhaustive discussion of the latter term. Nevertheless some dis- 
cussion will be useful. One of the chief difficulties we encounter is whether 
the organism which acts purposively ‘knows’ the end or purpose of its own 
act. If we deny it, we seem to become involved in a contradiction in terms. 
If we affirm it, we are confronted by instances where that contradiction 
appears actually to happen. We can of course take refuge in ‘unconscious’ 
purpose, but that is merely the fashionable way of admitting that we 
cannot resolve the intellectual difficulty and have found the effort weari- 
some. In this dilemma we may appeal to the genius for the concrete of 
William James. In discussing the broody hen, William James said that 
we must suppose that a nestful of eggs to a hen is the most interesting, 
never-too-much-to-be-sat-upon object in the world. It seems to me that 
this flash of insight will solve our problem. We must bear in mind that 
the behavior of the hen is not language behavior, but that we must de- 
scribe it by means of language. The appearance of the eggs is not a fact 
of language, but, described by means of language, the eggs look like never- 
too-much-to-be-sat-upon objects. The fact that the hen-sees-the-eggs-in-this- 
fashion and the fact that the hen-means-to-sit-upon-the-eggs is one and the 
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same phenomenon. Accordingly I assert that the activity of knowing, 
experiencing, or awaring (pardon the neologism) and the activity of mean- 
ing (e.g. to sit) is one and the same activity. Most of our meaningful acts 
are never completed but mean their tentative completion. But this ten- 
tative completion is seen, heard, smelled, or felt. There is to be no dis- 
junction between that which is seen (perceived, known, meant) and the 
activity of seeing it. The-hen-sees-never-too-much-to-be-sat-upon-objects; 
that is the act. Obviously the eggs are never-too-much-to-be-sat-upon 
objects only with reference to the acting hen. Considered as a part of the 
environment they can and should be described in other ways as well, but 
the existential status of the never-too-much-to-be-sat-upon objects (as 
such) is not a problem for psychology—neither is the existential status of 
the eggs. It is only by avoiding this disjunction, as ordinary usage avoids 
it, that the psychologist can avoid the logical obligation of embarking 
upon the troubled seas of ontology and epistemology. Indeed I have joined 
only what no psychologist should have put asunder. 

It should be obvious to the psychologist that not all individuals are 
able to describe what they experience with equal skill. As a limiting case 
we have the very young infant who cannot describe at all. Moreover, the 
descriptive ability of the adult varies with circumstances. There is, for 
example, the well-known case of the man who has just looked at his watch 
but is unable to say what time it indicated. In many cases I have been able 
to restore the ‘lost memory’ somewhat as follows. I recall that I looked 
because I had an engagement at three-thirty. I remember that I found 
that I had plenty of time—about forty minutes. Then I remember quite 
vividly the position of the hands of the watch—two fifty-three. Now I 
hold that my looking at my watch was the equivalent of a question which I 
asked myself somewhat like, ‘‘Isn’t it about time for that appointment?” 
Part of the behavior of seeing the watch was equivalent to the answer, 
‘‘No, there is plenty of time.’”’ A moment later I knew that I had seen that 
there was plenty of time, but I did not know what else I had seen. Ac- 
cordingly I distinguish between perceiving and knowing what one per- 
ceives. Just as perceiving is an activity, so knowing what one perceives 
is an activity. I hold with George H. Mead that it is the behavior of 
acting socially toward one’s own activity of perceiving. This point will be 
elaborated and (I trust) clarified in the body of this paper in conjunction 
with the facts of hypnosis. 


We come now to the topic of hypnosis. I take it for granted 
that the reader is acquainted with the current theories and with 
the need which exists for the clarification of ideas. In order 
to get a list of the hypnotic phenomena before the reader, I 
quote Bridges as follows.’ 


(a) Rapport, the state of dependence of the subject upon operator. 
(b) Amnesia in the trance for some past events, hypermnesia for others; 
and amnesia afterwards for events of the trance. (c) Suggestibility and 
loss of initiative. (d) Paralysis, contracture, catalepsy, and other effects 
on voluntary muscles produced by suggestion. (e) Illusions, hallucina- 
tions, and delusions. (f) Anaesthesia and hyperaesthesia; negative hal- 
lucinations. (g) Post-hypnotic phenomena, suggestions given during the 
trance are carried out after waking. 


These facts are usually explained (or described) through the 
use of such terms as dissociation, narrowing of the field of per- 


2J. W. Bridges, An Outline of Abnormal Psychology, 1925, 128. 
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sonal consciousness, repression, the unconscious, suggestibility, 
and the like. I submit that these terms are utterly unintelli- 
gible and, at best, serve only the purpose of superficial descrip- 
tion. I propose to discard them all without introducing any 
terms to take their place. I propose to show that the phe- 
nomena are the results of the meaningful behavior of the hyp- 
notized individual in ways which that individual does not 
understand. As long as the psychologist does not understand 
them either, he will have need for some of the terms enumerated 
above. After he comes to understand, he will have no further 
need of them. 


The theory to be put forward is the result of the observation of more 
than 100 Ss during a period of four years. There was no formal investi- 
gation. Starting with a rather vague curiosity aroused by the similarity of 
hypnosis and hysteria, I began to hypnotize volunteer Ss and to study 
them without a well-defined objective. As my ideas crystallized and de- 
veloped, I found it possible sometimes to modify the conduct of the ex- 
periments for the purpose of testing out some definite hypothesis. For 
the greater part, however, I had to be satisfied with observing the facts 
as they presented themselves. Within the scope of this article, it will be 
impossible to present all of my material. It will be impossible also to 
answer all the questions and reply to the numerous objections sure to 
occur to the reader who will be unwilling or unable to refrain from trans- 
lating the language which I use into his particular psychological phrase- 
ology. At some time in the future I hope to be able to discuss these topics 
in the detail which they deserve. At the present time these views are put 
forward for what they may be worth. 

Most of my Ss were college students. The degree or depth of hypnosis 
obtained was usually light. Indeed, followers of Janet would say that 
most of my Ss were not hypnotized at all and would accept only a few of my 
cases as genuine. Probably Bernheim would have been satisfied with all 
of them. I shall not concern myself with this ancient quarrel. I observed 
certain facts and these facts need to be explained. Janet might attempt 
to explain them by reference to the facile complacency of my Ss. I shall, 
however, let the facts speak for themselves. 


I have said that the phenomena of hypnosis are results of the 
meaningful behavior of the individual in ways which the in- 
dividual does not understand. Inasmuch as the same thing is 
true of a great many other phenomena, I wish to present some 
facts without inquiring whether or not they are facts of hyp- 
nosis. The facts may be presented as an account of a class 
experiment which I perform habitually. The class is instructed 
to clasp their hands, the fingers entwined as in prayer. They 
are told to maintain this position and to fixate a point on the 
blackboard. The position is maintained for about 5 min. and 
during that time I talk to them about the necessity of main- 
taining the fixaton. They are to avoid the slightest eye-move- 
ment; they are to maintain a clearly focalized vision, and the 
like. After it has become apparent that it has become very 
difficult to maintain the fixation, I tell them that they must 
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maintain it no matter what else I may ask them to do. Then 
I tell them that they cannot pull their hands apart and challenge 
them to try. Many of them are unable to do so for a consider- 
able period and nearly all of them experience considerable 
difficulty in getting them apart. None of them are ever able 
to give a sensible account of the phenomenon, although those 
who have heard about suggestion or dissociation appeal to it. 
Then I tell them to clasp their hands again and to keep them 
clasped tight at the same time that they are trying to pull them 
apart. By that time they usually understand that it was the 
maintenance of a firm grip due to the diffuse tenseness of the 
difficult visual fixation which was responsible for the phenom- 
enon. They understand that the mysterious character of the 
phenomenon was due to their temporary ignorance of the 
mechanical aspects of their own behavior. They knew that 
they were trying to fixate, but they did not know that they were 
keeping their hands clasped tight. 


So far as I know, this simple and obvious explanation of 
this familiar experiment has never appeared in print. On the 
contrary, it is usually performed as an illustration of suggesti- 
bility. But suggestion has little or nothing to do with it. In 
order to demonstrate that I have varied the procedure as fol- 
lows. I instruct the class that keeping the fixation point at 
maximal clearness is their chief and all-important task, never 
to be abandoned for a moment. In addition they are to follow 
other instructions which I will give them later, but not to 
abandon their efforts at fixation under any circumstances. 
When I judge the time ripe I remind them of their instructions 
and tell them to pull their hands apart, omitting any suggestion 
that they cannot do so. In my experience the experiment suc- 
ceeds about as well in this form as when the negative suggestion 
is employed. That is, about the same proportion of the class 
encounters difficulty. 

Now let us go on to the facts of hypnosis proper. The first 
thing which should engage our attention is the variability of the 
phenomena. They vary from individual to individual and they 
vary with conditions. Some Ss are very easily hypnotized by 
almost any method. Others present great difficulty, and it is 
this type which I have found most instructive. Still others are 
easily hypnotized by one method but not by another. After 
hypnosis is induced the phenomena which can be produced 
vary enormously with the individual and with the method of 
procedure. I have usually worked with (presumably) normal 
college students and have employed the method of ‘talking 
sleep,’ but have had some opportunity to work with less normal 
Ss and have used other methods. There are very many methods 
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of induction but all of them have certain features in common. 
I shall base my explanation upon the method I use habitually, 
but it should become obvious that it applies to all other methods. 

The S is told that his codperation and good will are essential 
to success and then instructed regarding the procedure. He is 
to lie down on a couch and try to go to sleep. He is to put 
everything else out of his mind, make his mind a blank, etc. 
Most Ss who try to follow these directions close their eyes as a 
matter of course. If they do not I ask whether it will not be 
easier if they do, and I have never encountered an S who con- 
sidered it easier to go to sleep with his eyes open. After about 
a minute I begin to ‘talk sleep’ in a soothing monotone. It is 
not my purpose, however, that the S should relax completely 
and really go to sleep. I want him to get drowsy, but to keep 
on trying to sleep. Accordingly, if I find him too relaxed, I 
raise my voice, or alter my talk, in order to rouse him slightly. 
I have asked 50 Ss just how they tried to go to sleep. They 
replied in a great variety of ways. Some resort to time-honored 
devices such as ‘counting sheep.’ Others remark that they try 
to relax and ‘think’ of being sleepy. A few say that they find it 
helpful to listen to the monotonous drone of my voice. Nearly 
all of them are more or less puzzled by the question. Ap- 
parently trying to go to sleep is trying to go to sleep. Nota 
single one told me that he was keeping himself motionless, re- 
sisting most impulses to move, sometimes even retaining ob- 
viously uncomfortable positions in order to avoid moving. 
Yet, obviously, that is what all of them did. In some cases their 
efforts result in a rigid, mask-like appearance of the face with 
which all who are acquainted with these phenomena are famil- 
iar. I conclude that the Ss do not know these details of the 
behavior of trying to sleep at the time they are engaged in this 
behavior. At the time that the verbal (or ideational) processes 
mentioned above are occurring, they know that they are trying 
to sleep, but they do not know these details of their behavior, 
or, if you prefer, they have only a dim, shadowy notion of them. 
Inasmuch as I shall make extensive use of this fact, I wish to 
point out that the same thing occurs in all other methods of 
induction. For example, in the eye-strain method, the subject 
becomes tense and motionless, but does not realize (or ceases 
to realize) that that is part of the behavior of strained visual 
fixation. 

In order to determine whether the S is quietly falling asleep 
or is trying to sleep I use various indices. Frequent changes of 
position are efforts to relax; rigid immobility is what I look for 
and try to induce. A slighly open mouth indicates relaxation; 
firmly closed lips, tension. A frown is favorable, a smile un- 
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favorable. Quiet immobility of the features is ambiguous and 
hard to interpret unless one has worked with the S before. 
Fluttering eyelids indicate difficulty in keeping the eyes closed, 
and, consequently, tension; but it may not be wise to suggest 
that the S cannot open his eyes, although individuals differ 
here as elsewhere. My favorite device is to take a finger and 
to put it in an unusual position which requires muscular tension 
for its maintenance. As arule I support it for a few seconds and 
withdraw the support gradually and tentatively. If this posi- 
tion is maintained indefinitely, I conclude that the behavior 
of trying to sleep has eventuated in the maintenance of a dif- 
fuse postural tension. If the position is not maintained, I order 
the subject firmly and commandingly to try to sleep, putting 
more or less emphasis on the word ‘try.’ If now the finger is 
lifted again the position is maintained almost invariably al- 
though the time for which it is maintained will vary with the 
individual. After I have succeeded with the finger I take the 
arm and put it into a similar position (e.g. a horizontal position). 
Usually the position is maintained as well as in the case of the 
finger; frequently for 15 min. or more. Now if the S responds 
to the manipulation of the arm as a disturbance, 7.e. as inter- 
fering with his efforts to sleep, if the response takes the form 
of increased effort to try to sleep, 7z.e. to hold himself motionless, 
and if that increase of tonus is especially strong in the muscles 
of the arm on account of the uncomfortable position of the arm, 
the behavior is accounted for. Failure is explained through the 
absence of one of these conditions. For example, the S re- 
sponds to the manipulation of the arm as an attempt on the 
part of the hypnotist to achieve some sort of result and codper- 
ates by relaxing the arm; or else he may become curious and, 
instead of trying to sleep, he watches what is going on. It may 
be said in advance of a more thorough discussion of amnesia that 
Ss remember (or can be made to remember) after hypnosis most 
of the incidents which happened during hypnosis. If the po- 
sition is maintained for any length of time, that incident is, 
usually, not remembered at all or only very vaguely or un- 
certainly. When the incident is remembered, some Ss report 
that their arm remained in the position; others report that they 
kept it there. All of them say that they have only the dimmest 
notion of the length of time during which the position was 
maintained and that the whole experience was very hazy. 
(Further details will be given in connection with the discussion 
of anaesthesia.) Now if the S reacts to the manipulation of the 
arm mainly as a disturbance, it will be difficult to remember 
the incident because it is not essentially different from other 
disturbing factors such as accidental sounds and other details of 
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uncomfortable postural attitude; but if his curiosity is aroused, 
the incident will stand out more clearly. Usually both attitudes 
are present and the clearness of memory is a function of their 
relative strength. Again, the S who reports that his arm re- 
mained in position is ignorant of the fact that his own effort 
kept it there. The S who reports that he kept it there because 
he thought that that was what I wanted was not hypnotized 
at all, if his memory is trustworthy. But frequently that ‘mem- 
ory’ is a secondary elaboration of his dim appreciation of the 
fact that his effort to codperate resulted in the maintenance 
of the position; if he had stopped trying to sleep, the arm would 
have relaxed. This point will meet us again and will be sup- 
ported by additional evidence. 


Let us consider another phenomenon. The S is told that 
he cannot open his eyes. If an observable response does not 
occur, he is told to try. From the various responses which I 
have observed, I select the following. (1) Complete failure. 
The S opens his eyes and is wide awake. (2) The eyes open 
with difficulty. The eye-balls are turned upward and inward 
as in sleep. The eyes close again spontaneously and the S ac- 
cepts other suggestions. After hypnosis he does not remember 
that he opened his eyes. (3) The S contracts strongly the 
muscles of the forehead and other facial muscles, but the eye- 
lids are motionless. After hypnosis, he reports that he tried 
hard, but could not open his eyes. Observers whom I have 
called in to witness this, do not notice the passivity of the lids 
until their attention is called to it. The Ss themselves never 
recall the fact, but they do report sometimes that their lids 
seemed to be made of iron or the like. (4) As above, but the 
eyelids flutter. Obviously the opposing muscles are strongly 
contracted. This fluttering of the eyelids is frequently ob- 
served in advance of any suggestion while the S is trying to 
sleep, and it seems obvious to me that the S finds it difficult 
to keep his eyes closed. In explanation it may be said that 
keeping the eyes closed is with most of us a part of the behavior- 
of-trying-to-sleep. The reader is reminded of the fact that most 
of the Ss closed their eyes voluntarily when they began to try 
to sleep. If the S understood the situation completely, he 
might say, “I have tried hard to keep my promise to do nothing 
but try to sleep. Several times I have been on the point of 
succeeding, but each time you have disturbed me by raising 
your voice or changing the monotonous talk about sleep to 
which I had just become adjusted. If it had not been for my 
promise, I would have opened my eyes and shifted my position 
a number of times, but, with some effort, I have kept myself from 
that. And now, just as I have become so accustomed to keep- 
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ing my eyes closed in spite of these disturbances that I am doing 
it automatically, you are asking me, in effect, to keep on trying 
to keep my eyes closed and to try to open them. It’s absurd.” 
But inasmuch as the S does not have an adequate understanding 
of the situation, he endeavors to open his eyes and to keep on 
trying to sleep (z.e. to keep them closed) at one and the same 
time, and achieves one of the compromises described above, 
such as trying to open his eyes with his forehead and keeping 
them closed with his lids. We may say, subject to later modi- 
fication, that the S cannot open his eyes because he is trying to 
sleep, but does not understand that the resistance he encounters 
zs his effort to sleep. 

It should be said also that the S is more or less drowsy. We 
meet here one of the difficulties encountered by a writer who 
tries to portray the simultaneity of concrete fact with words 
which must perforce follow one another. An examination of the 
activity of feeling drowsy is essential for an understanding of the 
activity of codperating drowsily with the hypnotizer. The 
topic is worth detailed presentation and argumentation, but 
in the present article I must be brief and dogmatic. For an 
account of the physiology of the phenomena I refer the reader 
to the literature. We may note, however, that the physiology of 
the behavior (trying to sleep) which we have discussed so far is 
concerned mainly with postural and facial reflexes, whereas 
now we become involved in changes in circulation, respiration, 
and the like. But from our point of view we are concerned 
mainly with the realization that we are not concerned primarily 
with the analysis of the experience of drowsiness. My readers, 
I take it, are acquainted with the experience and I shall desig- 
nate it merely as an organic experience sui generis. From our 
point of view we are concerned mainly with noting that drowsi- 
ness (like awareness) is a noun which designates an activity, 
viz. the activity of feeling drowsy—and that this activity is 
different and distinct from the behavior of trying to sleep. 

Now it is a well-known fact that the drowsy state which 
precedes and follows sleep is characterized by great suggesti- 
bility. An individual in that condition will give verbal assent 
(sometimes more than verbal) to any proposition, no matter 
how absurd, provided the drowsy condition does not terminate. 
But if he objects, he is awake. He may promise to get up in 
‘just a moment,’ but if he refuses, the hypnagogic state has 
come to anend. He may agree that the moon is made of green 
cheese, but if he objects to your nonsense, he is no longer very 
sleepy. Without going into the matter very deeply we may say 
that the drowsy individual perceives (hears) the language ad- 
dressed to him mainly as a disturbance. The fact that the eyes 
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of the sleepy individual close (frequently without his knowledge) 
and remain closed is itself a protective activity which the in- 
dividual (usually) does not understand at the time he is engaged 
in it. Now when the hypnotized subject cannot open his eyes 
and encounters resistance, that resistance is composed of two 
components. In the first place he feels, but does not under- 
stand, that the behavior of opening his eyes is incompatible 
with the behavior of trying to sleep. In the second place he 
feels, but does not understand, that he prefers to keep his eyes 
closed. The phenomenon is the resultant of the fusion of two 
different and distinct activities. It should be noted also that 
the activity of trying to sleep is social behavior inasmuch as 
it is the form which codperation takes. It is a response to the 
hypnotizer. But the activity of feeling drowsy is not social 
in character. I shall call it organic behavior and this distinction 
will be developed as we proceed. 


Now at the beginning of the induction of hypnosis the wide- 
awake S engages in the activity (described in detail above) 
which he ‘calls’ trying to sleep. At that time I called it by the 
same name merely emphasizing that that is the form which co- 
éperation takes. When the S begins to feel drowsy that activity 
integrates with the former activity. At the same time the S 
ceases to realize what he is doing. We must appreciate that 
realizing what one is doing is an activity which is not necessar- 
ily an integral part of what one is doing. Indeed, when the 
hypnotized S feels very drowsy his condition differs from or- 
dinary sleep only in that, with the activity of sleeping, there is 
integrated the activity which, up to now, we called trying to 
sleep. If such an S is left to his own devices he will cease trying 
to sleep and will merely sleep (normally.) Accordingly, I wish 
to emphasize now that trying to sleep is trying to codperate and 
that the drowsy S is not in a condition in which he is able to 
engage in the activity of making fine distinctions between differ- 
ent forms of codperation. Accordingly when the hypnotized 
S tries to open his eyes and encounters resistance, I prefer to 
say that this resistance is his drowsy effort to codperate, instead 
of saying that it is his effort to sleep. Codperating drowsily 
is the behavior of the ‘organism as a whole.’ The organism is 
not engaged in two activities, but in a single one which is the 
resultant of the integration of two activities. 

Let us consider another phenomenon. The drowsy, codper- 
ative, but unanalytical S is told that his arm or hand is getting 
rigid. It does. I tell him that he cannot close the hand and, 
if that does not produce a visible response, I tell him to try. 
Let us suppose that the suggestion succeeds, 7.e. that muscular 
contractions ensue which look like unsuccessful efforts to close 
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the hand. After hypnosis, some Ss report that they could not 
close the hand, others that they seemed unable to try very hard, 
and still others say that they did not really try; they were not 
sure that I really wanted them to. With some of the latter I 
tried out a procedure of which the following case is typical. 
I pretended to be indignant with the individual because he had 
faked results, and assured him very emphatically that I did 
want him to try. At the same time I emphasized again that he 
must follow directions and must never stop trying to sleep until 
he had succeeded in falling asleep. The experiment was re- 
peated and, so far as one could judge by appearances, the re- 
sults were unchanged, 7.e. the hand became rigid and the S 
seemed unable to close it. After hypnosis he reported that he 
was convinced now that he could not close his hand at the same 
time that he was trying to sleep, but he felt that he could stop 
trying to sleep at any time he chose. I proposed to him that he 
was to consider himself free to cease these efforts when I told 
him that he could not close his hand, but that he was to follow 
the old instructions up to that point, that is until after his hand 
had grown rigid. But when the experiment was repeated, the 
hand did not become rigid, although I used all the tricks in my 
repertory to bring about rigidity. Afterwards the S said that 
he did not seem to be able to give his entire attention to trying 
to sleep in the way he had done before. He said that from time 
to time he became afraid that I had succeeded in producing 
the same phenomena as before without his knowledge and that, 
consequently, his ‘trying to sleep’ was a broken and fitful per- 
formance. In other words, the S had understood from the be- 
ginning the facts which I am trying to put before you, but his 
understanding was extremely vague; as it became clearer, the 
phenomenon (of the rigid hand) disappeared. So much for 
the inability to close the hand. The maintenance of rigidity 
had become a part of the behavior of trying to sleep. As for 
the production of rigidity, if the respectful attention of a wide- 
awake S is secured, it will be found that he responds to the 
frequently repeated suggestion that his hand is getting rigid 
in a great variety of ways; subvocal, oculomotor, frequent 
changes in the tonus of the forearm, and the like. These, the so- 
called motor accompaniments of attention, are some of the 
ways in which a normal wide-awake S attends to the quasi 
anticipated phenomenon. In support I cite the following class 
experiment which I perform habitually. The class is told that 
the success of the experiment depends upon undivided attention 
and the members are warned that that will be somewhat diffi- 
cult as the experiment is monotonous. Then I tell them for 
about 5 min. that their right hand is getting rigid. In a few 
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cases that actually happens. As soon as the experiment is ap- 
parently abandoned I ask how many feel that their right arm 
feels tired and as if 1t had been under considerable strain. Al- 
most the entire class agrees invariably. In the case of the 
drowsy, cooperating, unanalytical S, the subvocal and, perhaps, 
the oculomotor responses tend to drop out, and the codperative 
attitude of the S exerts a selective influence on the changes of 
tonus. Relaxing is felt (not thought) to be non-codperative, 
so that tensing is the only method of attending to the quasi- 
expected phenomenon left to the S. Accordingly the hand 
becomes rigid. The behavior of making it rigid 7s the behavior 
of testing out the truth of the assertion of the hypnotizer. Be- 
sides we must remember that the S is drowsy and, obviously, 
the chief purpose of the responses which a drowsy individual 
makes to attempts at conversation is to keep the disturbance 
at a minimum. Tensing the hand is combined more easily 
with the behavior of trying to sleep than relaxing it. I should 
like to say also that I am not attempting to show that the ac- 
ceptance of suggestions necessarily results from ‘trying to 
sleep’ and being drowsy. Suggestions sometimes fail. Success 
depends upon the details of the behavior of codperating. 

It should be interesting to compare this account of the phe- 
nomenon with one involving the idea of dissociation. I quote 
McDougall, ‘‘The patient will fail to achieve a forbidden move- 
ment—because, when he tries to make the movement and suc- 
ceeds in innervating the proper muscles, the antagonistic mus- 
cles come into play and prevent the movement. At this stage, 
then, there is manifested a certain splitting of the personality, 
a conflict of one part against another: the muscles of one set 
obey the one part, the conscious willing subject; the antago- 
nistic muscles obey some other part of the personality, which 
understands and is subservient to the commands and suggestions 
of the operator. This simple experimental evidence of division 
of the personality is of the first importance; for just such division 
is the very essence of many functional disorders.’® My ex- 
planation of the phenomenon is that it is a quasi-mechanical 
aspect of the behavior of the subject and that the subject does 
not understand these quasi-mechanical aspects. If McDougall, 
instead of preaching that behavior is purposive, had attempted 
to understand the purpose or meaning of the specific behavior 
which he was observing, he would not need to speak of muscles 
which obey the will of a dissociated personality, nor would there 
have been any need of elaborate assumptions about the con- 
dition of the nervous system which explains dissociation. 


3William McDougall, Outline of Abnormal Psychology, 1926, 87. 
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As the hypnotizer continues working with the S, the latter 
becomes more and more adapted to the situation. His behavior 
is to be thought of less and less as ‘trying to sleep’ and more 
and more as maintaining a coéperative attitude in which drowsi- 
ness and respect for the operator are important factors. The 
point throughout is not only that the S maintains this attitude, 
but that he understands only in a very dim, vague way what he 
is doing. (In deep hypnosis I should say he does not under- 
stand it at all.) In such a situation the acceptance of a sug- 
gestion is as a rule the path of least resistance. If a great au- 
thority tells us what is what, the easiest thing to do is to agree— 
with mental reservations. The hypnotized S omits the mental 
reservations, because he is too sleepy, too lazy, too indifferent 
to make them; and, most important of all, if a mental reser- 
vation should begin to stir, the S finds that he is blocked by an 
unknown incomprehensible force, just as he does when he tries 
to open his eyes. That force is his feeling that he is not codper- 
ating—but the S does not understand that. Accordingly, when 
you tell him that he is at the North Pole and ask him to describe 
the scenery, he begins to talk about polar bears. 

In the last paragraph the critical reader will have noted that 
in preparing the ground for the explanation of a different kind 
of phenomenon, viz. hallucination, there occurs a shift of em- 
phasis in the description of the behavior. In explaining phe- 
nomena such as the inability to move the rigid hand, I have 
emphasized the fact that the individual is trying to sleep. It 
was not necessary to assume that the individual is drowsy and 
more or less unaware of the fact that he is trying to sleep and 
that, consequently, the individual, who is not engaged in the 
activity of making fine discriminations, may be tricked into 
exceeding his original instructions in which coéperation was de- 
fined as ‘trying to sleep.’ As we proceed, we shall find that indi- 
viduals differ enormously in the extent to which they may be 
tricked. It will be best to begin with an account of the cases 
where suggestion fails. Let us suppose that I have succeeded in 
suggesting rigidity of the hand and inability to open the eyes. 
Next I tell the S that he is at the North Pole and ask him to de- 
scribe the scenery. The S does not reply. I repeat my request 
several times. The lips move, the facial muscles work, and the in- 
dividual seems to be trying to speak, but utters no sound. Now 
if I keep insisting on a reply, the S is likely to open his eyes, 
declare that he saw nothing, and that he was not asleep any- 
way. At the same time he remembers about the inability to 
move his arm or open his eyes and is unable to account for these 
phenomena. If asked, ‘‘Why did your lips move without speak- 
ing?”’ he is likely to reply that he found it difficult to speak. 
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(Certainly it looks that way in the majority of cases.) He is 
unable to account for this difficulty. I account for the failure 
by assuming that the S was not sufficiently drowsy—or not 
sufficiently stupid, or not sufficiently friendly, or not suffi- 
ciently filled with mystic awe—to suppress a critical reaction. 
Although the critical reactions are not suppressed entirely, it 
seems obvious, however, that they encounter a resistance which 
the individual does not understand. In cases where the sug- 
gestion (of an hallucination) succeeds, 1 assume that the critical 
tendency is weaker and the resistance stronger. Consequently 
the suggestion has about the same effect as the request to 
imagine himself at the North Pole (which of course is what the 
S actually does). Indeed, after I have failed with the suggestion, 
“You are at the North Pole,” 1 have sometimes resorted to the 
request “Imagine yourself (e.g.) in Kansas City” and have suc- 
ceeded. In such cases the S frequently reports afterwards that 
the experience had reality and is not to be confused with wide- 
awake imaginations. In short, in order to produce an hypnotic 
hallucination the hypnotist must work to arouse the tendency 
to imagine the desired experience and to weaken or abolish 
critical reactions. As hypnosis is usually conducted, the op- 
erator will be aided enormously by the fact that critical reac- 
tions encounter a resistance which the S does not understand. 
When the hypnotist does not understand that either, he will 
of course adopt one of the current theories of hypnosis. 

With reference to hallucinations and illusions, the question 
may be raised whether the Ss really see the hallucinations and 
illusions. It may be that we are dealing merely with a verbal 
reaction. That is to say, the S may be describing the scenery 
at the North Pole without actually seeing it. The problem in- 
volved here is extremely difficult. Meantime some of the facts 
may be of interest. The suggestion of an hallucination some- 
times fails. In such cases, as stated above, when the S is asked 
what he sees, he will, as a rule, not answer at all. If an answer 
is insisted on, he may cease to codperate, open his eyes, and de- 
clare he saw nothing. In other cases he may continue to coép- 
erate but say that he saw nothing. On the other hand, if an S 
describes an hallucinatory experience and if, after hypnosis, 
memory is restored, the S invariably reports that he saw what 
he described. Moreover, it is possible sometimes successfully 
to suggest hallucinations to Ss who do not accept any other 
suggestions. In such cases amnesia does not occur and the ex- 
perience is remembered as a dream-like vision. In the case of 
illusions, the facts are more complex. For example, the S, whose 
eyes are closed, is told to play with the kitten and is handed a 
handkerchief. Perhaps he strokes the handkerchief. If told 
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to put the kitten on the floor, he places the handkerchief on 
the floor. But after hypnosis he remembers clearly that he 
manipulated something that might have been a handkerchief 
and that was not a kitten. In such cases there is rarely an 
amnesia for the incident. In a few cases the Ss say that they 
acted as they did because they thought I wanted them to, but 
in most cases they do not seem to have a clear conception why 
they acted as they did. They say it seemed to be ‘all right,’ 
or that there did not seem to be any reason why they should 
not, or the like. It seems to me that these are the cases where 
Janet’s characterization of ‘facile complacency’ comes nearest 
to hitting the mark. Nevertheless if an S of this type is asked 
(during hypnosis) to describe the color and appearance of the 
kitten, the S will answer after a struggle, that he does not see a 
kitten, after the fashion of the incidents described above. Ap- 
parently there are limits to ‘facile complacency’ and it is not 
quite the same thing as deliberate simulation. On the other 
hand, if the S describes the color and appearance of the kitten 
during hypnosis, zt 7s an invariable fact (in my experience) that 
he will declare after hypnosis that he really saw and felt it. 
As a rule, there is amnesia for an incident of the latter type and 
memory has to be restored by special methods. It seems to me 
that these Ss are coéperating without having a clear idea where 
codperation ends and simulation begins. My Ss seem to draw 
the line at verbal simulation, but of course it does not follow 
that all Ss do so. I incline to the belief that the testimony of 
my Ss is entitled to the same credence as regards the visual 
character of their experiences as if they were reporting hyp- 
nagogic hallucinations. 

In the case of color illusions the facts are somewhat similar. 
S is told, for example, that he will be shown a blue book. In- 
stead he is shown a red book and asked what color it is. The 
suggestion may fail; but I have never had an S who said, in 
hypnosis, that the book was blue, tell me, after hypnosis, that 
it was red. As a rule, there is amnesia and, after memory is 
restored, some Ss remember clearly that it was blue. Others 
say that it was not a very good blue, but looked kind of blue. 
One S, on being shown the book, tried to speak but was unable 
to do so for several seconds. Finally he said, ‘‘It’s blue—blue.”’ 
The tone of voice indicated (to me) relief and an effort to con- 
tradict any doubt of the blueness. After hypnosis there was 
complete amnesia, but when memory was restored he said that 
the book looked red at first and then turned blue. It seems to 
me that we have here two possibilities and no more. Either the 
S actually succeeded in seeing a blue book, or else he continued 
to see a red book but reacted to the total environment not only 
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by telling me that it was blue but succeeded in convincing him- 
self (as indicated by the tone of voice). The first alternative 
is perfectly possible in spite of the fact that its physiology is 
obscure. About all we can say is that the behavior of seeing a 
blue book (including the physiology of that behavior) occurred 
as a response to the total environment. I might add that the 
physiology of a ‘subconscious’ perception of a red book is 
equally obscure. The second alternative is possible also and 
opens up the possibility of ‘tapping the subconscious’ by means 
of automatic writing. In my opinion both alternatives occur 
actually and I hope to be able to test this opinion by means of 
experiment in the near future. 

In the case of negative hallucinations we have, fortunately, 
a more complex problem. For example, S is told that Mr. X 
has left the room; that he will be unable to see Mr. X. Then 
he is told to count a group of three individuals one of whom is 
Mr. X. He counts two and ignores the presence of Mr. X in 
every possible way. When memory is restored, after hypnosis, 
he recalls that the group looked peculiar, but is unable to char- 
acterize that peculiarity more closely. It has been pointed out 
frequently that the negative hallucination implies some sort 
of positive reaction to the stimulus; somehow, and in some 
sense, the individual knows what not to see. The problem here 
is very similar to the one which confronted us in the case of 
positive hallucinations and illusions. Does S succeed in con- 
vincing himself that he does not see X in spite of the fact that 
he does see him, or does he react to an environment containing 
X by seeing a peculiar group? In this case, however, further 
discussion may be more profitable because, whereas we know 
practically nothing about the concrete details of the simple 
behavior of seeing blue, we are more fortunately situated with 
reference to the complex behavior of seeing an acquaintance. 
Normally there occurs at such times the beginning of the act 
of greeting the friend. The head and body begin to orient 
themselves toward the stimulus, there is the incipient hand- 
shake or wave of the hand, the beginning of a smile, the initia- 
tion of a verbal greeting, the beginning of being pleased (vis- 
ceral components), and the like. These various activities, 
probably, do not arise with absolute simultaneity, but are in- 
itiated in rapid succession. We do not perceive these activities, 
but we perceive what these activities mean. We do not feel that 
we have begun to speak, but we see a to-be-spoken-to-individual. 
Furthermore, so long as that sort of activities is maintained, 
so long do we see that sort of an individual. The question is, 
did such activities occur in the situation in which S reported as 
having seen a peculiar group? In reply, I have no desire to 
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be dogmatic. Doubtless the details vary from individual to 
individual, but I maintain that the following account is essen- 
tially correct and does actually occur at times. Some of the salu- 
tatory activities just mentioned become initiated and, if they 
developed and if that were all that occurred, they develop into 
the behavior of perceiving Mr. X. But, just as the meaning of his 
activities is beginning to dawn, just as he is beginning to per- 
ceive Mr. X, an avoiding reaction supervenes. S does not wish 
to see what he has begun to see. The details of the avoiding 
reaction might be the incipient behavior of closing the eyes, 
turning away, and the like. The salutatory reaction is sup- 
pressed. It is not repressed into the subconscious. It is an- 
nihilated. It does not occur. Mr. X is not perceived. The 
avoiding reaction is maintained throughout. Consequently, 
what the individual perceives is a situation with a problematic 
aspect. The other members of the group are seen clearly enough 
to be counted, but the group as a whole is peculiar. Further- 
more, this peculiarity is not nearly as interesting to S as it is 
to us. If it were, the negative hallucination would not occur. 
The peculiarity is satisfactory and satisfying. It is perceived 
as a not-to-be-inquired-into-aspect of the situation. It seems 
to me that such an account of the negative hallucination is 
more satisfactory and more intelligible than the facile assum- 
tion of unconscious or subconscious perception. 

We are confronted with similar problems in the case of 
cutaneous anaesthesia and analgesia. The Ss act and talk 
as if they did not feel contact or pain. If acting in that way is 
taken to be at least a part of the behavior of feeling pain, it 
becomes obvious that the response to the environment becomes 
profoundly modified in hypnosis. The question remains whether 
any part of the behavior of feeling contact or pain persists. In 
the case of contact we have the evidence furnished by automatic 
writing and through the report of so-called co-conscious per- 
sonalities that it does, at least sometimes. But in case of stimuli 
which would ordinarily result in severe pain I am not familiar 
with reports of the subconscious or co-conscious persistence 
of pain. On the contrary, it is stated in the literature that even 
the so-called physiological indices of pain, such as the dilation 
of the pupil, are absent in cases of profound analgesia. Ac- 
cordingly, we may conclude that the behavior of feeling pain 
does not occur. The question remains, what sort of a response 
7s made to the environmental stimulation. In order to sharpen 
the problem, I shall define pain as an unsuccessful avoiding re- 
action. Now then, if the hypnotized individual does not attempt 


4It is well known that the dilation occurs also in fear. It seems to me that the absence 
of fear in hypnosis has not been considered by previous authors. 
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to avoid or modify the lacerated condition of tissue, for example, 
what does he do? Surely, some sort of ‘physiological’ processes 
are initiated by the laceration. Can we succeed in discovering 
the meaning of that behavior? I think that my experience 
with the induction of these phenomena furnishes us at least a 
hint. At the beginning of my experiments I had little difficulty 
in inducing all of the phenomena described so far, but I had no 
success whatever in the induction of anaesthesia and analgesia. 
This fortunate incident, which was due probably to the character 
of my Ss, had the effect of directing my attention to the search 
for favorable conditions. To be brief, I found, if the arm of the 
S was placed in a horizontal position and left in that position 
for about 15 min., that anaesthesia and analgesia would super- 
vene spontaneously, without suggestion from me. Not only 
did the arm of the Ss seem to be insensitive to contact, pinches, 
and pin pricks, but the Ss declared themsleves ignorant of the 
position and even of the very existence of the arm (absence 
of localizing activity). Of course, the failure to feel the painful 
fatigue sensations which ordinarily supervene is itself an anal- 
gesia. Now, at the beginning of our discussion of hypnosis, we 
accounted for the maintenance of the position of the arm by 
saying that it was a part of the behavior of codperating by trying 
to sleep (maintenance of relative immobility). Distractions of 
all sorts which would result in movement under other circum- 
stances result in increased tension instead. In the same way, 
instead of the behavior of feeling pain, we have an increase of 
codperative tension. This account of hypnotic analgesia agrees 
with the widely known facts of emotional analgesia when, e.g. 
during the heat of battle, an injury which would ordinarily be 
painful is not felt at all. The response to the injury is a re- 
enforcement of the on-going activity. The behavior of feeling 
pain does not occur. There is no pain. 

We come now to the problem of amnesia. Before beginning 
its discussion it will be necessary to enlarge upon the topics 
of social behavior and self-conscious behavior touched upon 
briefly above. In Behavior and Conscious Behavior, I defined 
the social act as an unfinished act which meant its own com- 
pletion, and as an act which, as I put it at that time, had a 
double meaning or reference.> In the Problem of Meaning in 
Behaviorism, I added that all unfinished acts, non-social as well 
as social, meant their own completion.’ That left as the dif- 
erentia of the social act, its double meaning. I knew of course 
that the activity of picking up a hammer to drive a nail refers 
directly to the hammer and indirectly to the nail, just as the 
social act of asking another to open the window refers directly 


5Op. cit., 210, 212. 6Op. ctt., 242. 
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to the other and indirectly to the window, but at that time I 
was not prepared to meet the logical difficulty and social be- 
havior was left without a well-defined differentia. In order to 
meet the difficulty I shall have to remind the reader that we are 
dealing with the behavior of the organism as a whole. Con- 
sidered in that way, the social activity of the organism is never 
purely social; it has a social aspect. I shall state this position 
first in a series of formal definitions and shall then develop it into 
a brief genetic account. In meaningful behavior the organism 
means to modify an experienced situation. If and so far as the 
behavior is social, the organism means to modify an experienced 
situation in which it perceives the meaningful behavior of 
another to be a factor. (The organism need not perceive cor- 
rectly.) If and so far as the behavior is self-conscious, the or- 
ganism means to modify an experienced situation in which it 
perceives its own meaningful behavior to be a factor. In other 
words, social and self-conscious behavior are not different kinds 
but different aspects of meaningful behavior. These aspects 
are not merely logical; they are psychological—or else logic is 
without psychological foundations, and psychology devoid of 
logic. 

Racially and ontogenetically regarded, social and self-con- 
scious behavior have developed as aspects of organic and pre- 
social activity. The infant perceives neither social nor non- 
social objects because it does not perceive objects at all. The 
problem of describing what such behavior means, is perhaps the 
most obscure problem which confronts the psychologist. There 
is, for example, the famous solution of William James who said 
that the world of an infant must be a ‘great, big, buzzing, 
blooming confusion.’ Meantime the infant does not show the 
slightest indication of being confused. One might say that the 
meaning of infantile behavior is vague, but it does not seem 
to be possible to believe that the infant experiences a vaguely 
significant situation because that would seem to presuppose a 
contrast with experiences the significance of which is clearer. 
It seems to me that what infantile behavior means is neither 
vague nor confused, but is described best by the term undevel- 
oped. This undeveloped character is represented best by very 
general terms such as pleasant and unpleasant, or satisfying 
and non-satisfying. Withdrawal and approach seem to me to 
be accidental consequences of organic infantile behavior; I can- 
not believe that the very young infant means to withdraw or 
approach. That is a later development as localizing behavior 
patterns become organized somewhat definitely. I would de- 
fine the activity of experiencing satisfying experience as be- 
havior which means to attain more of that kind of experience 
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and the activity of experiencing dissatisfying experience as 
behavior which means to attain less of it. These very general 
terms imply, of course, a great deal of internal variety and vari- 
ability. On account of the undeveloped character of the be- 
havior, it is possible, however, to describe this internal variety 
only by means of reference to stages of development which have 
not as yet been attained. Thus the infant responds to an en- 
vironmental circumstance such as a loud sound, not by hearing 
a sound, but by feeling distress. Out of this matrix the behavior 
of hearing sound develops. We may gain some acquaintance 
with the concrete nature of such experiences by recalling in- 
stances when we were on the verge of ‘losing consciousness.’ 
When we are very sleepy, when we are sick and dizzy, when we 
are suffering intolerable pain, the highly organized world fades 
out and is replaced by an undeveloped world of organic experi- 
ence. At such times the organism reverts to infantile modes of 
behavior. In Freudian terms, we regress to infantile or even to 
intra-uterine experience. At any rate, out of such a matrix 
of organic activity there develops the behavior of perceiving 
things or objects more or less clearly demarcated from the or- 
ganismic background. Demarcation develops as far as it does 
develop in any given instance. It is seen, heard, felt, or 
briefly, it is perceived as clearly as it is perceived. I am inter- 
ested but slightly in the abstract statement that an absolutely 
perfect demarcation is unattainable. Presumably most people 
will regard the maximal clearness which they have achieved as 
perfection. But such perfection 7s an achievement and is 
preceded, developmentally, by lesser degrees of perfection. 

As the activity of perceiving things is developing, it develops 
of course in a variety of ways. That is, we perceive different 
kinds of things. First of all the infant cries at situations. Later 
the cry comes to be focalized upon things or objects. Very 
gradually we learn not to cry at some objects and that negative 
form of learning continues through life. To be brief, we learn 
to react to human beings and animals in ways which differ 
typically from our reactions to sticks and stones. That is, we 
acquire social and non-social behavior. The detail and the de- 
gree of this differentiation varies with the organism, the stage 
of development, and with circumstances.’ Accordingly it is 
impossible to define social and non-social behavior by complete 
enumeration. The attempt could result only in an arbitrary 
revision of the dictionary. The genetic transition from pre- 
social to social and non-social behavior is gradual and there is no 
exact point at which one ends and the other begins. In other 


7After things have begun to emerge from the organismic background and before dif- 
ferentiation between different kinds of things has progressed very far, it might be ad- 
vantageous to distinguish a pre-social stage. 
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words, considering the wide-awake human adult, the behavior of 
the organism-as-a-whole is never merely social or merely self- 
conscious, but in stating what such behavior means we are able 
to distinguish organic, pre-social, social, non-social, and self- 
conscious aspects. 


I acknowledge freely that it is not always possible to dis- 
cover what a given form of behavior means. I acknowledge 
that it is not always easy to determine whether a given aspect 
of behavior is social; but, inasmuch as such forms of behavior 
are not utilized in my account of hypnosis, these admissions 
do not weaken that account. In this article the term social is 
applied only to activities about the social nature of which there 
can be no reasonable doubt. Codperation is social, and the fact 
that the meaning of the codperative behavior is undeveloped 
(vague) is the fault of the facts and not of the description of the 
facts. 


We may pause a moment for the double purpose of illustrating social, 
pre-social, and organic behavior and of reading these terms back into the ac- 
count of hypnosis given so far. Thus, in the case of individuals who main- 
tained a horizontal position of an arm for a long time we noted that the arm 
became anaesthetic, and that the individual lost all sense of the position 
and existence of the arm. We urged that the response to the ‘fatigued’ 
condition of the muscles is a reénforcement of the codperative activity. 
That aspect of the behavior is social. But, just as the organic ‘experienc- 
ing’ of the infant has internal variety, so the social behavior of the hypno- 
tized individual has internal variety which varies with the condition of the 
organism. Just as the behavior of hearing sound is undeveloped in the case 
of the infant, so the activity of feeling fatigue in the arm is undeveloped. 
The individual regresses to an infantile mode of behavior. Moreover that 
form of organic behavior is not particularly abnormal. The internal variety 
of much of our behavior is described best by saying that we feel tense or 
relaxed, comfortable or uncomfortable, or the like. Further development 
of such forms of behavior takes place comparatively rarely. Again, in the 
case of the negative hallucination described above, the S responded to a 
human being by perceiving him as a peculiar aspect of a social situation. 
Clearly, that is an organic aspect of social behavior. If he had perceived 
him as a chair (and such complications happen sometimes), the behavior 
would have been non-social. Or the undeveloped organic aspect of the 
activity, which may be described as the perceiving of the peculiarity of the 
situation, may develop into a non-social aspect; that is, an aspect in which 
the experience of an object but not of the meaningful behavior and attitude 
of that object occurs. 


We may return now to the problem of amnesia. The facts of 
amnesia are the stronghold of the theory of dissociation. At 
best, this theory is not an explanatory theory. As an account 
of a contracture or paralysis it does not possess even descriptive 
value. But when a large number of real and imaginary experi- 
ences cannot be remembered in the normal condition and can be 
remembered in hypnosis, the term dissociation seems to have 
considerable descriptive force. Explanation, however, must 
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consist in making the dissociating process intelligible. It is 
this problem which we shall attack. 

Post-hypnotic amnesia is a matter of degree, varying from 
almost normal memory to so-called complete amnesia. More- 
over, it is usually possible to restore ‘lost’ memories in one way 
or another. Accordingly we must explain why the subject re- 
members what he does remember, why he forgets what he does 
forget, and the technique of restoring memory. Now, fortu- 
nately, ‘normal’ remembering and forgetting are not so very 
different from the hypnotic variety. For example, I have read 
aloud to my sick father without having the faintest notion of 
what I was reading. At such times I am quite unable to ‘re- 
member’ what I have read for the reason just indicated, viz. 
that I never knew. When we are reading a book, the activity 
is of course our own, but we do not perceive our own activity. 
What we perceive is very much like seeing (and hearing) the 
speech of another. Our reaction to what we see (7.e. to our own 
activity) is very much like our reaction to the speech of another. 
We are interested or indifferent, amused or bored, and the like. 
Our memories of what we have read are very much like our 
memories of what we have heard. We remember what we 
reacted to. We remember that the speech was interesting or 
the reverse, we remember a jest, a happy phrase, and the like. 
In reading to my father, I remember raising and dropping my 
voice in accordance with the punctuation, noting my failures, 
attending more closely to the business of reading adequately. 
I do not remember, however, the thought of the passages, be- 
cause in the social situation which I created by reading the 
passages and reacting to them there was no thought—of the 
kind ordinarily referred to when we speak of the thought of a 
printed paragraph. 

It makes little difference whether we call reading a form of 
self-conscious behavior. The essential thing is that a social situ- 
ation is created through the activities of a single organism. 
Even in instances where the thoughts which I think are clearly 
‘my’ thoughts, I cannot find that all of my thoughts are of 
equal interest and importance—to me. However important 
such material may be to the psychoanalyst, however important 
it may seem to me when I am ina psychoanalytic frame of mind, 
there are times when my thoughts seem very unimportant and 
are forgotten promptly. 

Much of so-called post-hypnotic amnesia is of this character. 
Some of the facts are not forgotten at all; they were not known 
in the first place. Other facts were known, but seemed very 
uninteresting and unimportant and are forgotten on that ac- 
count. Thus the individual does not forget that his arm was 
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in an horizontal position for a long time. He never knew it, 
any more than I knew a moment ago that I was sitting cross- 
legged. The ‘horizontal position’ and the ‘cross-leggedness’ 
were perceived as undeveloped organismic aspects, not as sepa- 
rate facts. In the same way, in the case where the individual 
cannot close his rigid hand, if he perceives nothing but a slightly 
disagreeable tension vaguely localized, he will have difficulty 
in remembering that, but if this tension develops into the per- 
ception of an interesting fact, that is more likely to be remem- 
bered. Considerations of this sort have some force even in 
accounting for the forgetting of suggested hallucinations. Thus 
if the S is told that he is at the north pole and asked to describe 
what he sees, he may display very little spontaneity. He may 
say that he sees snow and ice, and stop. Asked for further 
details he gives one or two every time he is prodded. He does 
not deplore the poverty of his imagination nor does he try to 
make up for his lack of spontaneity by increased effort. Even 
in cases where the hallucination is more spontaneous and richer 
in detail, it is, as I think, a legitimate assumption that what 
the S talks about and, perhaps, visualizes is not nearly as inter- 
esting to him as it is to the spectators and to the hypnotizer. 
Ignorance and lack of interest, however, do not suffice as 
an explanation of amnesia—not without further elaboration. 
In the first place these uninteresting memories can be restored. 
In cases where the hypnotized S engages in animated discussion, 
or when an exciting hallucination is suggested, the hypothesis 
of lack of interest may seem inadequate. The reader will recall 
that the behavior of codperating is the maintenance of an atti- 
tude. That attitude is neither physical nor mental; it is a con- 
sclous, meaningful attitude. It is a way of experiencing experi- 
ences. Just as the enemy-to-be-run-away-from looks different 
from the enemy-to-be-attacked, so the hypnotic experience is 
different from the non-hypnotic variety. It is a commonplace 
that experience has a focus and a fringe—a figure and a back- 
ground. In ordinary experience visual and auditory aspects 
are prominent in the background, and organic and kinaesthetic 
aspects are less prominent.’ But when our attention becomes 
riveted tensely upon the person of an enemy in anger or in fear, 
the background becomes less visual and more organismic—we 
experience a tense situation.® In hypnotic experience also 
visual and auditory aspects are, I believe, less prominent in 
the background and tension 1s more prominent. That is, every 
hypnotic situation has a peculiar, characteristic aspect—it is a 


®The presence of this organic and kinaesthetic aspect is vouched for by the ‘pressury’ 
part of the ‘pressury gray’ of our ‘trained introspectionists.’ 
: 8The shrinking of peripheral vision in hysteria can be connected with facts of this 
character. 
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tense situation. Now I have not become converted to the posi- 
tion that meaning is kinaesthesis. I maintain that experienc- 
ing-a-tense-situation is a unitary act. Tension is not always 
codperation, nor 1s codperation always tension, but tension is 
the form which coéperation takes in hypnosis. In other words, 
the S responds to the suggestion of the hypnotizer by experi- 
encing an hallucination—for the hypnotizer. Now, when am- 
nesia supervenes, it 1s a fact that ‘memory can be restored’ by 
means of a partial restoration of the codperative behavior. I 
conclude on the basis of this evidence that this characteristic, 
tense, codperative aspect is the supremely interesting aspect 
of hypnotic experience. The S is not interested in the unin- 
teresting fact that he is talking about the north pole (and, per- 
haps, visualizing it) because he is too intensely interested in vis- 
ualizing and believing it; and, vice versa, when amnesia is 
more or less incomplete, I conclude upon the basis of the evi- 
dence that the S was more or less interested in the more or less 
interesting fact that he experienced an unusual experience under 
unusual circumstances. 

Once more. When I was a boy I had numerous fights and 
while fighting I saw the enemy clearly and I did not see much 
else. These things are easy to remember because at the time 
of the occurrences I had adequate insight into the relevance 
of what I saw. I was engaged in a meaningful activity which 
had not been completed and the meaningful behavior of the 
other boy was supremely interesting. After the activity had 
been completed, I had adequate insight into what I had done 
and its relation to the rest of my social life. But when the 
hypnotized S hallucinates, his insight into the relevance of what 
he sees is practically nil, because he does not understand what 
he means to do (1.e. that he means to codperate by trying to 
sleep) and is doing it too tensely to inquire into the relevance 
of what he sees. The S is told, ‘““You are at the north pole.”’ 
His critical reactions, if any, are suppressed. He looks, 7.e. he 
visualizes (or believes); but he is too interested in visualizing 
(or believing) to inquire into the relevance of what he sees (or 
believes). In order to remember, he must first be given an 
opportunity to become interested in what he has seen or be- 
lieved. 

The amnesic S who is asked to recollect what happened 
while he was asleep is asked to look for he knows not what. He 
does not know what to look for and he does not know how to 
look. If you are asked to remember what your experiences were 
on August 2, 1923, you have something to start with. The am- 
nesic S has nothing. If, however, we reinstate the activity which 
developed into the behavior of talking about the north pole 
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in the first place, the repetition of that behavior is greatly fa- 
cilitated—but mere repetition is not memory. The S who re- 
peats his former performance exactly does not remember; he 
is re-hypnotized. In order to make it possible for the S to react 
to his own behavior in a way in which he did not react to it in 
the first place, we must avoid making the repetition too com- 
plete. 

Now for our evidence. Bernheim has demonstrated in cases 
of apparently complete amnesia, that it is possible to restore 
memory by browbeating and cajoling the S until he does re- 
member. I have repeated these experiments with similar re- 
sults. But, an cases of apparently complete amnesia, I have 
found also that when these Ss begin to remember, they are 
practically as suggestible as they were in hypnosis. Tell them 
that their hand is getting rigid—it does. Tell them they are 
asleep and they are re-hypnotized. These same Ss may re- 
quire several minutes of tedious preparation to hypnotize them 
the following day. While I am cajoling and browbeating, these 
Ss try earnestly to do what I want them to do. They are co- 
Operating. Now after cajoling and browbeating have been 
continued for 15 or 20 min., it begins to become somewhat 
monotonous. After all, the method has some points of simi- 
larity with other methods of inducing hypnosis. Partly on 
account of this similarity, partly by accident, codperation 
takes the form which it took during hypnosis. 

As additonal evidence I select the following cases. S is 
hypnotized, his left hand is made rigid, and he describes in con- 
siderable detail two hallucinations which are suggested to him. 
Next he is told that his left hand will become rigid after he has 
awakened when he is asked, ‘‘What is your name?”’ but that he 
will take no notice of the fact. He is awakened and asked for 
an account of what he remembers. Amnesia is almost complete. 
After considerable urging he remembers that there was some- 
thing about the law building and something about a movie, 
but that is all. He is asked, ‘‘What is your name?” He re- 
plies and his left hand becomes rigid. Asked again to try to 
remember what happened during hypnosis, he describes the 
two hallucinations in almost the same words which he had used 
during hypnosis. S says, regarding these replies, that it is as if 
he were reading them out of a book. That is, a partial restora- 
tion of the attitude which he maintained while telling me about 
the hallucinations during hypnosis enables him not only to tell 
me about them again, but also to listen to himself and to under- 
stand what he himself is saying. That the partially restored 
attitude is codperative is easily demonstrated. As soon as 
memory has been established, the S is told that his eyes are 
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closing and that he is asleep again. The eyes close and the S 
accepts two other suggestions. He is told to wake up and to 
remember everything. He does so, and afterwards the two 
hallucinations are remembered normally. 

To cite another case, one S’s post-hypnotic memories are 
vague, dreamlike, and very incomplete. He had been given 
the post-hypnotic suggestion that he was to answer ‘Jack 
Dempsey’ to the question ‘Who is your roommate?’ The sug- 
gestion failed and, in spite of considerable urging, the S did 
not remember having received any instructions. ‘The sleep 
method induction had been used. In order to restore memory, 
I instructed the S to stare fixedly into my eye and, when he was 
beginning to get tense, I asked quietly, ‘Who is your roommate?’ 
He began to answer “Jack—,”’ stopped, laughed, and remem- 
bered the whole incident completely and clearly. In this case, 
the S ‘remembered’ his instructions—that is, while he was 
maintaining an attitude similar to the one he had been main- 
taining when the original instructions were given, he began to 
reply in accordance with these instructions, and then, reacting - 
critically to his own behavior, he grasped the meaning of the 
situation in which the response began to occur. 

The way Ss do and do not remember about their behavior 
during the execution of a post-hypnotic suggestion is very in- 
structive. In some cases they re-enter the hypnotic state 
spontaneously, must be reawakened, and exhibit complete 
amnesia afterwards. Less extreme cases which exhibit a dis- 
tinct tendency in this direction vary enormously in detail. But 
the following case is typical. The post-hypnotic suggestion 
had been that the subject was to answer ‘‘Denver”’ to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Where are you going this afternoon?” The suggestion 
succeeded and the S did not seem to know that he had said 
anything odd or absurd. To the question, ‘‘What train are 
you going to take?”’ he replied, ‘“The Santa Fe.”” The question, 
“What are you going to do after you get there?’’ seemed to 
puzzle him a little, but after a few moments he replied, ““Hunt 
for a job.’!° I have observed a number of similar cases. As a 
rule hypnosis can be reéstablished simply by telling the S that 
he is asleep. But if, after execution of the post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion, the S is engaged in ordinary conversation, he will, as a 
rule, return to his normal condition. If, after normalcy is 
judged to have returned, he is asked about the trip to Denver, 
he may or may not remember the absurd statements he has 
made. But, if he remembers, he does not as a rule become aware 
of their absurdity until after he has remembered them. He 


_10The reader will note that these replies are congruous with the original suggestion. The 
S is cooperating. 
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may say that he does not know why he said what he did, or that 
something made him say it, or that he did it to please me. These 
are some of the attitudes Ss take toward their own behavior 
after it has occurred. Perhaps they are elaborations of the at- 
titudes taken originally in hypnosis. But if the original be- 
havior was addressed to me, and if the S did not take any kind 
of an attitude toward his own behavior, it becomes difficult 
for him to remember what he has never known. 

When an individual in the normal condition points his finger 
at an object it is not necesssary for that pointing activity to 
be that object. Moreover, such an activity is genetically and 
typically a social activity—the individual points out the object 
to another. When an individual talks about an experience it 
is not necessary for the talking activity to be that experience, 
nor need he be reéxperiencing the experience at the time he is 
talking about it. There is no need of a ‘mental’ representative 
of the experience; the speaking organism re-presents it to an- 
other and, usually, to himself. The speech activity, with or 
without ‘visual’ or ‘auditory’ components, 7s the re-presenta- 
tion. However displeasing these facts may be, however un- 
scientific it may be to mention them, the facts themselves can be 
verified by the observation of any one who has not been trained 
too thoroughly in a method based on antiquated and discarded 
metaphysics. (And, somehow, I cannot convince myself that 
it is the essence of scientific method to ignore observable fact.) 
Now in post-hypnotic amnesia the amnesic individual cannot 
re-present a former experience to another nor to himself. 
Originally the activity of experiencing that experience was an 
integral component of the behavior of codperating with the 
hypnotizer in the peculiar, characteristic fashion described 
above. On the positive side, it is possible to enable the subject 
to re-present the experience by reinstating, in part, the peculiar, 
characteristic activity which made it possible for the S to pre- 
sent the experience to the hypnotizer in the first place. On the 
negative side, re-presentation in any other way is difficult or 
impossible because the activity of relating the experience to 
other experiences did not occur in the first place. Concretely, 
in the north pole hallucination, in spite of the fact that the hyp- 
notized individual was re-presenting a scene which he saw at a 
moving picture theater (as brought out by subsequent inves- 
tigation), the individual did not remember having seen the 
‘movie,’ nor did the north pole experience seem strange or 
familiar; it just was. Similarly, the fact that he was talking 
about the north pole, and possibly seeing it, did not seem strange 
nor was it related to former experiences in any other way; when 
it is remembered, it is remembered as having happened—that is 
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all. ‘Dissociated hypnotic experiences’ dwell in the same limbo 
as last winter’s snows. But the activity of re-presenting these 
experiences is difficult, because it is connected in a peculiar, 
difficult, and unusual fashion with the person of the hypnotizer. 


SUMMARY 


By way of summary let me repeat that the phenomena of 
hypnosis are resultants of the meaningful behavior of the in- 
dividual in ways which that individual does not understand. 
I have not dismissed this lack of understanding as a brute fact, 
but I have studied it. Upon study it has resolved itself into 
an undeveloped aspect of meaningful activity. The meaning 
characteristic of all forms of hypnotic behavior is meaning to 
codperate with the hypnotizer. This article consists of an ex- 
position of the concrete detail without which these general state- 
ments are vague and useless. In view of that it seems to me 
that additional summarizing can do no good. Some readers 
will find it possible to misunderstand the article without arti- 
ficial aid. 

These general principles have the widest possible applica- 
tion. In politics, religion, business, and in ‘mental’ disease, in 
all walks and aspects of human life, the undeveloped aspects of 
meaningful behavior are profoundly significant. The thing 
to do is to go to the facts and work out the details. If we do, 
it will become superfluous to study the attempts of Watsonians 
to ‘behave’ as if they were scientists; and we may join Freud 
in his efforts to translate his epoch-making intuitions into in- 
telligible language. 

When this article was begun, it was my intention to write 
on hysteria also and that is the reason why the article was not 
published two years ago. The account of hysteria which I have 
worked out thus far is analogous to the present account of 
hypnosis. The phenomena of hysteria are resultants of the 
meaningful behavior of the individual in ways which the in- 
dividual does not understand. In hysteria the important be- 
havior is the activity of emoting. In the face of the protean 
character of hysteria I have, however, found the working out 
of the details so difficult a task that I have decided to publish 
this study of hypnosis which is, in a sense, complete. 

Finally, it seems to me that many of the facts reported in 
the literature need additional detail in order to be interpreted. 
When Braid reports that a person who could not lift 10 Ibs. 
in his normal state could swing 50 lbs. around his head with one 
finger in hypnosis, one wonders what the ‘normal’ state was 
like. Obviously, many of these cases were hysterical, though 
the authors neglected to mention that, if they knew it. Again, 
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the relation of physician and patient is a peculiar one and there 
is no limit to the complications which may arise. Janet has 
shown that Charcot’s subjects were, virtually, trained per- 
formers. When hypnotic anaesthesia is used as an aid to sur- 
gery, the codperative motive is quite unlike that of a student 
who volunteers to be a subject. Hope, fear, love, jealousy, and 
hate, are powerful motifs. Sometimes an author hints delicately 
at facts which might lead us to suspect that they might have 
played a part. Sometimes he says nothing. In my own work 
I have taken note of the emotion of hope which animates the 
soul of the student who means to ‘work’ the instructor for a 
grade; and I have noted other minor emotions. My account, 
however, attempts to explain only what I have observed, not 
what I have read. 
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